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Rural Peecenenntie VI. 





BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


“Man walketh in a vain shadow. and disquieteth himself in vain 

ORETHOUGHT is a commend- 
able virtue in all men, and in 
>that class of men who so com- 
pletely depend upon the seasons, 
f it seems indispensable to ordinary 
success. The prudent farmer, 
who is astir before the sun has 


. : ? 
arisen, casts his eye around the 






whole horizon, to question the 
dawn as to what of promise it brings 
of the day that is coming. This is 
well,—for the wind, and the cloud, and 


a the dew, and all the voices of the morn- 


Le 

ing, have a revelation for him who 
Vi fi R seeks it carefully, of what the night 
Fis has been brooding while he was asleep. ' 
a ) There are periods of time in the 


rounds of the seasons, upon which the 
year seems to turn, and it is not strange, that at 
these times 
anxious; 


, men should be unusually observant and 
and if there is one time which above all! 
others, determines the product of the year, it is the 
seed time, for we know very well that if we do not 
plant, neither shall we reap. The same time deter- 
mines the outset life of most of the fruits of the or- 
chard and garden, and all these, coming upon the 
rural world just as they have emerged from a season 
of wintry bondage, in which their stores are well 
nich exhausted, are well calculated to excite an anx- 
ious solicitude, as to what providence ordains for the 
coming year. We can see a part of the ways of 
God, but we cannot see all. Here and there He lifts 
the curtain of His vast designs to the eye of hope and 
watchfulness, so that we may see enough of duty 
and promise to make us diligent and hopeful ; and 
these should be the lessons we should learn and prac- 


tice, with a simple faith. But alas! for the weak- | 


ness and perversity of poor human nature! instead 
of this simple faith and obedience, we too often be- 
come infidel and disobedient, and go about to fortify 
ourselves against the possibilities of providential ca- 
lamities, as though we had a wisdom co-ordinate with 
that which appoints the seasons to their rounds, and 
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could so hedge ourselves chant that no calumition 
should invade the circle of our private arrangements. 


How do we walk in a vain shadow, while we labor 
thus! The spider that wove a web to ensnare the 
ox, Was not more presumptious than we, in such a 
case as this. An overcharged solicitude of this kind, 
is a peculiar bane of rural life. While it makes men 
fretful, it prevents their using much of the material 
for enjoyment which is always within their reach ; 
so that instead of walking in the pleasant sunlight of 
the present, they grope in the shadow of an antici- 
pated possibility, which did not Jay in their path, and 
which they have gone out of their way to explore ; 
thus, to use a homely phrase, they have borrowed 
trouble, and are duing business on such a miserable 
capital, instead of employing their own, which could 
not have been worse, and might have been a great 
deal better, with not half the chance of landing them 
in bankruptcy at last. 


When the farmer has exercised a prudent foresight, 
why should he further disquiet himself? Let him 
work right on, as though he believed the creed he 
has professed, and did not count it a lie, that he was 
vouchsafed seed time and harvest while the world 
shall stand. Bethink thee, O my brother, of the 
breadth of that petition—Give us THIS DAY OUR 
DAILY BREAD—a link that binds us with the double 
power of hope and trust, to the ever living benefi- 
cence of Him who ordains beth it and us! Then 
shall every day’s toil be in itself a prayer, and every 
night’s repose a thanksgiving! and the -anthem of 
your handiwork shall resound with a more noble 
music than the strains which linger amid the dim 
arches of pride, where God is mocked by words that 
find no response in the hearts of those that use 
them. 

A practical worship is that of the hand, and a prac- 
tical faith is that which rests itself upon the reward 
of poING RIGHT, and men who thus live a true life, 
will neither walk in a vain show, or disquiet them- 
selves in vain; but the rather they will plant in hope 
and reap in thanksgiving, and enjoy the good of their 
labor, as the portion which God has given them. 

See ! Creation never resteth— 
Ever God creates anew ; 

To be like Him is to Labor— 
To adore Him, is to no. 
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strain all such excesses. And those who in their 


je sire to reform the world, would restrain “Young 


America” from indulging in the ownership of fast 
trotters, must reflect that horses are neither the 


this town has sold two horses, one of them a colt | fastest nor wickedest temptations of this fast age. 


of his own raising, for the round sum of 32,500. | 
Vermont is perhaps the only State where the | 
breeding of faney horses and fast trotters has kept) 
pace with the growing wants of the age. And 
such horses are now altogether the most paying | 
farm product of that Yankee State. 

Since the advent of Railroads, the demand for 
fast horses has been so continually increasing be- 
yond supply, that prices have advanced enor-| 
mously. The day was when in Boston a pair of 
slow, sleek family horses would sell tor more dol- 
lars than a pair of fast trotters; but all that has'| 
changed now, since Railroad speed has turned | 
every head, male and female, with the desire to| 
ride only after the fastest horses ! 

The question now is, shall the farmers of New | 
York and Ohio be discouraged from entering the | 
lists with their Yankee brothers in the breeding | 
of high priced horses for market, or shall they 
continue the breed of their present scrub animals, | 
and forego the gain of the millions which Ver- 
mont is now clutching from this single product of} 
her rural economy? At the Agricultural Fairs of | 
Vermont every encouragement is given for the| 
exhibition, trial of speed, and even sale, of fast| 
horses; while on the other hand, at the late Al-| 
bany meeting of our State society, L. F. Allen of 
Black Rock offered the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is against the original intent} 
of the founders of both State and County Socie- | 
ties, and the best interests of the agricultural com-| 
munity, to tolerate or countenance any exhibition | 
of horses for speed—giving them, thereby, undue | 
advantage over other descriptions of stock ; or to| 
erect rings for the exhibition of horses, on the an- 
nual show grounds of the Society, larger than one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter.” 

Such a resolution needs no comment. “ One 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter,” is significant 
of the intent of its author, to confine the action of 
a fast horse to a circle so narrow, that he may be 
eclipsed even by a scampering pony. If horses 
for speed are to be tabooed at our annual fairs, 
“away with them,” as the French say, “to the 
Hippodrome.” But don’t insult the breeders of 
this portion of the equine race, by confining them 
to 150 feet diameter on which to display their 
fleetness and powers of endurance. It is well} 
known and admitted, that the beauty and grace of | 
a fast horse is only discovered and fully appreci- 
ated, when he is in full motion; while on the 
other hand, the most showy, smooth built, sym-| 
metrical horses in repose, not only lose all their| 
charm, but elicit a painful sympathy in the be-| 
holder with their unnatural exertion when put to! 
their full speed. 

It is mere cant to urge the immorality of horse 
racing as the excuse for prohibiting the trial of| 
speed at our agriculture! fairs, as rules and regu- 
lations may be there «lopted effectually to re- 
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The Olid Dray-Horse. 





BY GEO, W. CHAPMAN, 





Along the dusty road 
Along the granite pave, 
A lean old horse is dragging his load, 
A patient and humble slave. 
In hunger and pain he tramps 
From ¢awn till close of day, 
And still by the light of the dim street lamps, 
He drags his rumbling dray. 


His heart is dreary au! cold, 
His limbs are spavined and sore 
His withers are wrung, and with stripes untold 
His back is calloused o’er, 
And still he onward crawls, 
The meek and tired old gray, 
But reproachfully turns his sightless balls 
To apostrophize the dray. 


“Oh, weary, lingering mate ! 
Oh, clinging, tiresome dray ! 
Wast thou ordained by relentless fate 
To waste my strength away ? 
With shaft, and breeching, and pad, 
Vith strap, and buckle, and chain, 
To hang on my steps with a weight like lead, 
I strive to escape in vain? 


‘‘ For many weary years 
You’ve pressed upon my back, 

Till my sight has melted away in tears, 
And pains my members rack. 

No word of kindness | know 
From the pitiless brute I serve ; 

His softest caress, a truculent blow, 
Bestowed with a villain’s nerve. 


‘€To rid your close embrace, 
I've walked and walked away, 

But you always double your rumbling pace, 
Do vou fear to lose your prey ? 

Like the felon’s chain and ball, 
You come with your creaking wheels, 

And grudge me the time in my cheerless atall 
I’m eating my scanty meals. 


‘* Sometimes in dreams away, 
As listless 1 drag my load, 
I see a frolicsome foal at play 
On the green and velvet sward. 
The sun is shining warm, 
And a streamlet gurgles there, 
And the colt is prancing around its dam, 
Ciopping the herbage near. 


*T stop to taste the stream, 
Or gaze on the lovely place, 
But a painful awakening ends the dream— 
Tis a blow to mend my pace ! 
Oh! has that gay young form 
Which sported besides its dam, 
From blows, fiom labor, from famine and storm 
Become the wreck I am ? ‘ 


‘** But I shall be free again, 
My bondage goes with my breath ; 
And your strap, and pad, and buckle, and chain 
Will be cut by merciful death !”” 
And along the dusty road, 
Along the granite pave, 
The mute old horse that goes dragging his load, 
Your pity will sometimes crave. 
Milwaukee, Dec. 12, 1866. 
[Porter's Spirit of the Times. 
-_- +2 8ee 
Hope writes the poetry of a boy, but memory 
that of aman. Man looks forward with smniles, 
but backward with sighs. Such is the wise prov- 
idence of God. The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim, and the flavor is impaired as we drink deep- 
er, and the dregs are made bitter, that we may 
not struggle when it is taken from our lips. 
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The Thorough-bred English Horse, Tom Crib. 








Frienp Harris :—According to my promise to you last Fall, I send you a cut of the thorough- 
bred imported English Horse, Tom Cris, owned by John Appleton, Esq., Orange Co., N. Y. 

Tom Crib is a dark chestnut, fifteen hands and three inches high, weighs a trifle over 1,100 Ibs., 
smoothly and solidly built, very muscular, and has the nervous action peculiar to the thorough-bred 
horse, yet his temper is very pleasant; in all of these good qualities many of the thorough-bred 
horses of the present day are deficient, sacrificed by the breeder to obtain speed for a short race. 


The stock from which Tom springs, 
the “ Handsome Family.” 


is characterized by * Cecil,” an English sporting writer, as 


Tom Crib was bred by Sir R. W. Bulkeley, England; got by Gladiator, out of Jemmina, (dam 
of Bishop of Po:mnford’s cob,) by Count Pooro.—Mrs. Suggs by Crispinx—by Tottridge—by Sir 
Peter—by Tandem,—by Herod,—by Young Cade, a grandson of Godolphin Arabian. 


In the middle ground of the picture is the 
summer residence of Tom Crib. 
on the east side of the Hudson. 

Sennett, N. ¥., 1857. 


Cheap Weod Underdrains. 

Mr. Harris :—We have been trying under- 
draining some in Crawford Co., on a cheaper 
plan than I have seen recommended. I put in 
some two hundred rods, last Spring, at an ex- 
pense of from 10 to 15 ets. per rod. We do not 


know how long it will last—the oldest I know of 


is some eight years. I 
cases it will pay the expense of making in two 
years. 

We dig a ditch 24 or 3 feet deep; at two feet 


think in a majority of 


stables of Thos. George, Esq., Newburgh, N. Y., the 
The back ground shows 


a part of Newburgh, and the mountains 
Joun R. Pace. 


deep, eight inches wide, then one foot deeper six 
inches wide at top, and three or four inches at the 
bottom ; then place in a piece of timber so large 
that it will lay 4, 6,8 or 10 inches from the bot- 
tom, according to the quantity of water required 
to pass. The timber should be well driven down 
before filling up. Where splitting timber is 
scaree, boards one or one and a half inches thick 
and from 5 to 7 inches broad, according to the 
quantity of water,can be used, which will increase 
the cost a little. w. c. 
Crawford Oo., 1857. 
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Tariff? Duty on imported Wool. |eign wool, now imported in the cloth. It is also 


eee jot interest to the farmer that such coarse wools as 
We have from time to time spoken out freely on |1e does not produce, should come in free of duty 


the economic bearing of the proposed tree importa- or the benefit of our great and increasing carpet 
Pr c + wW ] F rst and foremost, a d nearly manutacturers, whose operatives are all consume 
if mn ¢ reicT \ i. its « i i Si. aii < i - é . 9 

es ; rs of our agricultural productions. 8. We 
alone of the agricultural press, have we stood on this z 

. Tha ah, > , ye wac Pr > > > ing 

question, while the most powertul of the seaboard pa Ihe above letter was written before the final pas- 
pers were urging the measure with all their might. | s4ge ot the tariff bill, but that does not affect the ar- 


diucriminating entirely in favor of the manufacturers. | gument. Friend S. W. will remember that we have 
and against the home producers. Mr. Campbell o. | "ever clamored for protection in the abstract ; on 
Ohio, the intelligent and active member of Congress the contrary, we rather believe in letting a business 
from the Butler district, labored like a hero to com- | Protect itself by its own inherent forces ; but here 
pass this end, but we could not see the interest of | W@s the difficulty: They proposed to take off all 
our readers as he seemed to see it, and felt obliged |duty on foreign wool, and retain the duty on foreign 
to oppose his scheme. ‘he Ohio delegation in Con- | woolen goods, by which our people would have been 
gress, whether moved by our arguments or their own jat the mercy of the manufactures with their prodact 
convictions of right, took the same view of the mat- |of raw material, and at the mercy of the merchants 
ter that we did, and it is mainly owing to their stand | for the cloth they wished to buy. This was the kind 
on the question that the bill was finally so modified | of a “ two-edged sword” that we did not like, and we 
as to leave an equable protection on wool, and pro- have succeeded in dsmaging it to such extent that 


vide against an evasion of the impost duty, in depre- | ve think it will not be very dangerous. 


ciating the value by bringing it in such a dirty condi- a ee 

tion that it could be rated below twenty cents per : [For the Ohio Cultivator. 
, care ms Hoof Ail in Cattle, 

pound, at which price the new tariff admits wool | 


Frienp Hlarris:—We have been called to 
future will set us right; meanwhile, we are satisfied witness a singular disease among the cattle in this 
with our position, and have the satisfaction of know-  county,—a disease that never appeared here be- 
ing that a large majority of the most intelligent wool fore. It is called the black leg by some authors, 
growers of the country agree with us. Our friend Phe entire stock ot cattle belonging to Mr. Boyd 
ai Oils Wilt me: ted tao recent comment of Ravenna, is affected with the disease, and as 
, no one as yet has been found who knows any- 
paar ony - thing about it, or any remedy for it, I will attempt 
“Tn the late debates in Congress on the reduc- to give the symptoms as near as I can, and ask 
tion of the tariff on imports, it would seem that through your friendly Cultivator to have some 
the Michigan delegation were at least a quarter one who is better posted on that disease, give us 
of a century ahead of that from Ohio, in the ex- -ome information on the subject. I think it might 
pansion and comprehensiveness of its views on be called the b/ack foot, as the toe of the foot up- 
that part of our political economy which touches pears to be the first part affected, and the end of 
the true interest of the wool growers. The Ohio | the tail is affected in proportion to the progress 
members still clinging to the old tariff protection of the disease. It becomes black and dead, and 
on wool, with that pertinacity which a superficial in Mr. Boyd’s stock it varied from one to ten 
view of the question always enlists in favor of the inches in length. The horns were evidently too 
oulside, instead of the znaside of the matter at is- warm, as well as a high animal heat over the en- 
sue. From the beginning, tariffs for protection tire surface. The pulsation was about sixty per 
have never failed to prove a two-edged sword ; minute. 


free. If we have erred in our views, we hope the 


The membranes high colored. On ex- 
the history of our early cotton manufactures prove amining the blood, it was found to be in a highly 
this. ‘Tariff after tariff was enacted tor their ben- fevered condition. Those that were worst were 
efit, but protection like brandy only increased the extremely gaunt, and the respiration hurried and 
malady it was intended to cure. It was only somewhat laborious. The appearance of the eye 
alter the anodyne and pap were withheld, that was good, appetite good, general appearance 
the child gained physical and intellectual strength, healthy, and muscle full. 

and we now export manufactured cottons to coun- 


We discovered in cutting off the toe of those 
tries from whence we once imported thems. Th« 


that were not lame or swollen, that there was a 
abrogation of the corn laws of England is a still | vacuum between the coffin bone and the hoof, and 
more significant case in point, to show that re-| no blood appeared. The appearance was that the 
strictions on trade are calamitous to the very in-| vacuum was filled with a gas, as a kind of smoke 
terests they had essayed to promote. It is of! burst out on cutting into the cavity. The affee- 
Vital interest to the wool grower that their custo- tion appears to work back along the sole of the 


mers, our woolen manufacturers, have their die foot, and cracks at the heel. The first that were 


stuffs and wool free from duty, as this alone can |atfected were supposed to have frozen their feet 
enable them to manufacture cheap enough to shut about four weeks ago; all those are now past re- 
out of the market those millions of dollars in for-! covery, their hind feet are already dead and dry 
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above the pastern joint, and the tail perfectly dry 
and hard for ten inches, though still able to rise 
and walk a half a mile. The disease is contined 
to the hind parts in all those cattle. 

Some one said he heard it attributed to a blast- 
ed hay 


rye. 


seed, or a spur resembling the spur in 
On examining some red top hay raised on 
a cultivated swamp, such as those cattle had eaten 
all winter, we found the article spoken of in abun- 
dance, and I send you enclosed a specimen of the 
red top *" h the spur, for the investigation of 
those w nay have never heard of it; and if 
this is i. Cause of such a calamity, all should be 
apprised of it who cut hay from swamp ground, 
as it would be easy to detect it when mowing.— 
This hay has been fed to horses, without any bad 
effects yet. I believe it has not been ted to 
sheep. I think it would be well to have the spur 
analyzed, and ascertain its medicinal properties 
and its antidote. 

This disease has prevailed in certain sections 
of the States for several years, but I have not 
learned that it continued more than one year in 
the same place. Mr. Sloan mentions the black 
Jeg in calves in his work, but does not claim to 
know any thing about it, as he calls it fatal to be- 
gin with. I think it high time to investigate the 
matter, when a good farmer must lose his stock of 
cattle, without being able to get any information 
with regard to the disease or its remedy. It is 
highly important, and should engage the attention 
of every Veterinary Surgeon in the United States. 
Any information respecting the cause or treat- 
ment of this disease, will be thankfully received 
through the Cultivator by your humble servant. 

W. Pierce, V. 5. 

Ravenna, March, 1857 

Remarks.—We suppose this disease to be the 
same which made its appearance in Summit County 
two or three years ago, of which we published some- | 
what at the time. Ifso, it is an old acquaintance of 
ours, and a terrible scourge to the poor brutes which 
are affected with it. We had a sad experience with 
it in our father’s herd, some thirty-five years ago, in 
which the feet of several animals came off at the 
coffin joint, and they had to be killed, for mercy. 
Wherever this disease has occurred, the animals | 
were known to have fed on hay that was spurred, and 
this has always been assumed as a cause of the mal- 
ady, and we think with good reason.—Eb. 





Harrison County Farr is appointed for 6th 
to 8th of October. The Secretary informs us| 
that the premium list amounts to over $2,000, 
and if any body think they have horses or sheep | 
that will beat the Harrisons, let them come and | 
try. We will consider upon the invitation to) 
make a talk then and there. 


| . . . 

|once or twice against the side of the granary.— 

Betmont County.—Our peach buds are yet | Turn out the dead, and in an hour or two repeat 
Wheat generally rather unpromising.— |the process. 
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| back corners. 
'make a nice hole with a spout five inches long on 


'merous, I take a bag, after 
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Query. Is there any doubt that Peters’ vari- 
ety of the Sugar Cane can be successfully eulti 
vated for syrup in this latitude? (1.) | What is 
the best variety of annual onions to cultivate for 
market? (2.) The Cultivator’s opinion is re- 
quested on the above queries, 


Re-peciiully, 
Belmont ¢ 


u., od mo., Ldo7. de Bi 


S. 

1. We gave our opinion of this matter in last No. 
2. The Large Red is the most profitable variety of 
annual onion to cultivate for market. Next to that, 
the Large Yellow.—Ep. 

ain 


Mixing of Corn Blossoms. 


Mr. Eptror:—A strange phenomena, or a 
freak of nature, that, spoken of by Mr. Kirkbride 
under the above caption in the Cultivator of 15th 
February, viz: that the Chinese Sugar Cane hy- 
bridizes with Indian Corn. 

In the first place, if it does, it overrides all the 
laws of nature governing the case,—the two hav- 
ing no botanical analogies in the manner of prop- 
agating the seeds, and but little in any respect, 
belonging in their classifications to entire differ- 
ent families. 

Second, in the same latitudes Indian corn will 
blossom one month earlier than the Sorghum, 
leaving the chances slim for an admixture, if na- 
ture would give consent. 

Third, broom corn, which is a species of the 
Sorghum, has been planted with Indian corn since 
the year one in the agricultural era,and has never 
yet established any character for mixing—* hav- 


‘ing small imperfect ears growing on the panicles, 
jamong the seed.” 


Fourth, I raised a lovely lot of the Chinese 
Cane, last year, surrounded on all sides by Indian 
corn, without the remotest indication of mixture. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. Goopwin. 

Wynn, Ind., March, 1857. 

aetitins ~ 

Funny Rat Trap.—A correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer relates the following funny way 
of catching rats : 

“TI build my corn-crib on posts about eighteen 
inches high, made rat-proof by putting a broad 
board or sheet iron on the top of the posts. Make 


jevery thing secure against rats except the grana- 


ry, and have this rat-proof except at one of the 
Here, where they will like it best, 


the outside, where they can go in and out and eat 
at pleasure. Then, if I think the rats are too nu- 
dark, and slip the 
mouth over the spout on the outside of the gra- 
nary. Then send ‘Ben’ in at the door with a 
light, and the rats and mice will all run into the 
bag. ‘Then slip the bag off the spout, and slap it 


After all are killed, stop up the hole 


Stock has wintered well, owing mainly to the ex- | till new recruits arrive, which catch in the same 
cellent quality of the hay secured last harvest. | way.” 








aA “ - ~ < 
What about Minnesota? 
Our late townsman, W. F. Wheeler, who has lett 
the uncerta es of an overstocked practice of la 
this city, for the pioneer Jife of a farmer in Minne- 
sota, writes the following graphic letter to the Stales- 


man, Which any of the Cultivator family wishing to 


go West, will please note : 


St. Paci, Feb. 14, 1857. 

Dear CoLonet :—As there will probably be 
a heavy emigration to this territory in the spring 
and summer coming, I propose to inform your 
readers (many of them my old friends) relative 
to the portion of the territory m which I have 
pitched my t nt. 

I have made a“ claim,” and built a comiortable 
cabin, on a quarter section of Government land 
adjoining the new town of Cambridge, (which 
place is situated on the east side of Rum river, 
forty-five miles in a direct line north of St. Paul.) 
I have acquired a right to enter and pay for this 
land before it comes into market by so doing.— 
Kight of us have, since the Ist of December, oc- 
cupied a cabin thirteen feet square on the inside, 
and we all have made “claims.” We have com- 
fortable hay beds on the ground, (we can’t afford 
a board floor yet.) We do our own cooking, and 
do it brown, too. We have venison and other 
game in abundance, and the sight of our table is 
enough to make a hungry man glad. As tar as 
we know, we are twelve miles from the nearest 
family where a female graces the home. Yet, be- 
fore a another season passes, we expect more than 
a hundred families will be residing within less 
than five miles of us. Most of the houses are al- 
ready built tor their homes by their fathers, sons 
and brothers, who have braved the rigors of the 
winter to secure a valuable farm at government 
price, and have thus secured what will be an in- 
dependence within a few years. 

The immigration here for two or three years 
past has been in shoals. Notwithstanding the 
cold winters, as compared with those of the east- 
ern and middle States, thousands of men have 
come here since the close of navigation, to secure 
homes on the rich soil and in the healthy climate 
ot Minnesota. Although the thermometer has 
indicated from 20 to 40 deg. below zero, yet I 
have never suffered less from cold during any 
winter of my life than this. The atmosphere is 
very dry—rain never or seldom falls from Oc- 
tober until about April, and the chilly sensation 
of cold from a moist air is not felt. 

The soil in this vicinity is a dark sandy loam, 
and produces corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, ete., 
quickly and abundantly. 

The vast lumbering region commences but four 
miles north of us, and Rum river is celebrated for 
the vast quantity of pine which is floated down it 
into the Mississippi. Our vicinity to the pinery 
affords us the finest market for produce that the 
territory affords. Besides, we are on the hich 
road from St. Paul to the great mineral regions 
and the thriving towns of Lake Superior; and 
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when the proposed railroad between St. Paul and 
Suy erior is completed, we will have a choice of 
( Parties are out now making pre- 





inary surveys.) No business on the same 

* ’ better here than farming. 
Natural meadows supply grass and hay suffi- 
cient for every use. Hay of the best quality can 
be had tor the mere cutting of it. Cranberries 


in boundless quantities, and the most delicious 
wild plums; also, fat huckleberries and wild 
strawberries furnish fruit. The numberless clear 
little lakes atford the best of fish. 

Phere is an abundance of wood for fuel and 
fencing, and our vicinity to the pine gives us the 
advantage of cheap building material. Thus it 
-cenis to me we are at a point exceedingly desi- 
rable. ‘The lands are not yet in market, and can 
be secured only by the actual settler. 1 would 
therefore advise any of my friends who intend 
coming West to settle, to come here. 

All the lands up to within some twelve or fif- 
teen miles south of us, between the Mississippi 
and St. Croix, are entered and are either occupied 
rv in the hands of speculators. It is so with 
much of the desirable lands west of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Minnesota rivers, in the 
southern part of the Territory. Although the 
soil is excellent, what is left is mostly bare prai- 
rie. Ido not think there is a better place than 
Minnesota for the man with or without capital to 
make money. 

The face of the country is very pretty. It is 
generally rolling, and is covered for the most part 
with a scattering growth of black or burr oak, and 
as you are riding through them, you are almost 
deluded into the belief that you are passing 
through some old orchard, the appearance is so 
similar. 

There are many settlers here from Canada and 
the extreme Southern States, as well as from the 
Eastern States, and all agree, with whom I have 
conversed, that the climate, notwithstanding the 
cold in winter, is delightful. 

It is hard for the new-comer to choose where 
to settle, there is so much similarity, and he is 
generally governed by local advantages. 

Mechanics are in great demand, almost every- 
where. Brick makers, and brick and stone ma- 
sons, stone cutters, carpenters, ete., will be in 
great demand here and at the many growing 
towns up the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers 
during the next season. 

I ought perhaps to mention Traverse des Sioux, 
St. Peter, Chakopee, on the Minnesota, St. An- 
thony, Minneapolis, and Auoka, up the Missis- 
sippi, as well as this place, are in great want of 
mechanics. I speak of these places because J 
have visited them, and presume such is the want 
of other flourishing towns all along these rivers. 

Auoka is situated at the confluence of Rum and 
the Mississippi rivers, and has a magnificent water 
power. Six or seven mills or factories are in op- 
eration there now. It is owned in great part by 
the brothers Woodbury, one of them formerly 
trom your city. It is but twenty-seven miles 
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from St. Paul. They are liberal gentlemen, and 
offer good inducements to settlers. 

The Governor yesterday signed a bill creating 
the new county of /santi, of which our town, Cam- 
bridge, is made the county seat. Two territorial 
roads, one from Sauk Rapids, on the Mississippi, 
to the St. Croix, and one from Stillwater, leading 
to the pinery, intersect at this point. 

It is past midnight, so I must elose. 

Very truly yours, 
Wa. F. WHEELER. 
0 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 
Why should any one be Stupid! 





BY L. A. HINE. 





In our late travels, we enjoyed the hospitality 
of Martin Kellogg, of Norwalk township, Huron 
county, O.,—a gentleman seventy years of age. 
Perhaps we never met a more intelligent farmer, 
nor a more vigorous man at his age. It is ex- 
pected that the strongest of the race will “rest 
from their labors” after having passed the limit 
of “threescore and ten.” But this gentleman 
seems as industrious as a man of forty, and per- 
forms much more hard work than one half of our 
independent farmers at that age. He has a farm, 
a saw milland a broom factory. If the nights 
are too long, or the day too cold and stormy, there 


is a comfortable shop, and his excellent brooms | 


bring twenty York shillings per dozen. He rises 
before day, that no ray of light be lost, and while 
it is yet too dark to do what he has particularly 
before him, he applies himself to something else 
for the few moments of twilight. 
few minutes before breakfast or after supper, 


there is the wood pile, and the numerous ricks of | 
nicely corded fuel, prove his industry during the | 


little snatches of time that others deem not worth 
improving. While others are standing around, 
sitting about, or thinking what they will do, he is 
at it good and strong. 

But some one says by this time that Mr. Kel- 
logg is a miser? Notso. He thinks even more 
of his books than of his implements of manual 
labor. He says that while at hard word during 


the day, he is thinking what a good time he will 
have reading at night,—and this thought gives, 
One of 


zest to his labor and strength to his arm. 
his late week’s work is as follows: Up before 
day, at out-door work during the whole of the 
day, then in his shop, and lastly at his work ;— 
and besides working out door all the daylight, he 
made three dollars’ worth of brooms during the 
week, and read four hundred pages! Who can 
beat this at seventy? Who, even at thirty? Or 
if any one in middle life can, who actually does 
equal this ? 

Besides this, he is a zealous advocate of what 
he considers truth. He is not one of that multi- 
tude whose “faith is dead”—but Mr. Kellogg is 
a working believer in every sense. Anxious to 
promote his religious views, he gives liberally— 
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If he have a} 
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of his church, north, east, south and west, and 
even sends his team for miles to bring a load of 
unbelievers to his church, engaging to see them 
comfortably home again ! 

Intferences : 

1. ‘There is no use of being either poor or igno- 
rant. Industry of both mind and body will bring 
a full supply of our physical and mental wants, 
and a working—even the hardest working man— 
if he do not daily exhaust himself, can be a phi- 
losopher. 

2. By being zealous in getting wisdom and ad- 
vancing truth, our happiness is enhanced an hun- 
dred fold, and the whole community is blessed by 
our life. 

3. Such a course promotes health and longev- 
ity; for the more fully the whole man is em- 
ployed, the greater is the vigor of the whole con- 
stitution. 

4. When, at last, old age confines us to a more 
limited sphere, the mind is still vigorous and 
cheerful ;—life is not even now a blank, for the 
wealth of wisdom and the riches of truth ean still 
he enjoyed, and a philosopher's old age is his hap- 
piest period! On the contrary, the old age of a 
mammon worshipper is full of irremediable mis- 
ery—nothing now to interest him—all is darkness 
before and vanity behind him, and he dies a mis- 
erable illustration of the “ folly of sinners.” 

ae a 

Winter tN York State.—Deé¢ember and 
January were the coldest months we have had 
here for many a year. Yet only once, on the 
morning of the 18th January, did the mercury 
fall as low as 24 deg. below zero. Our February 
thaw was long and thorough, and the wheat 
looked well when the snow left it. Grass grew 
for the first time here in February. March ‘ame 
in with a N. E. snow storm; the mercury was 
only 5 degrees above zero the next night, but the 
wheat was covered with snow again, and now it is 
good mild March weather. 
are safe. 


Our Isabella vines 
It has been much colder both East and 


‘in the far West, in the same latitude, than in 


Western New York. 
Minnesotan nor Iowan. 


Waterloo, March, 1857. 


Our winters are neither 
Ss. W. 





OrHeR Fouk’s Eyes.—We spend our income 
for paint and paper, for a hundred trifles, I know 
not what, and not for the things of man. Our ex- 
penses are almost all for conformity. It is for 
‘ake we run in debt: ’tis not the intellect nor the 
heart, nor beauty, nor worship that costs so much. 
We dare not trust our wit for making our houses 
pleasant to our friends, and so we buy ice creams. 
He is accustomed to carpets, and we have not 
sufficient character to put floor-clothes out of his 
mind, so we pile the floor with carpets. Let the 
house rather be the temple of the fairies of Lace- 
demon, formidable to all, which none but a Spar- 
tan may enter, or so much as behold. As soon 
as there is society, carpets and cushions will be 


goes with his family to all the important meetings| left to slaves EMMERSON. 
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A Bin From Wasnincton County.—Miss Franc. 
Maxon sends us more of the same sort, together with 
the requisite currency, and having dispatched her 
| business in a sensible way, goes on to say: “ When 
you are out making your Pastoral visits, don’t fo-get 
to come to old Washington ; and when you arrive, 
just look up Duck Creek—there you will find “Violet 
Glen,” where you will also find a hearty welcome, 
|and perhaps a challenge toa gallop ; thouzh I assure 





‘you I shall expect to go a mile in something less 
than ‘an hour and a half.” We take thet chal- 


She Editor's Sable. lenge, Miss Franc., and wear your glove in our but- 


Fe ee a ea 





ton hole till we meet. 








Ouro CuLtivator 1n Kansas.—Among our early 


‘% 
STick TO THE OLp.—A new broom sweeps clean, : : E 
subscribers in the far West, long before the days of 


and so itis with the new vegetable wonders that! _— E ‘ 
ee , : ‘ Kansas excitement, was Fatuer Duerinck of the 
come into favor once in a while ; but as the planting — Nii 
’ : Catholic Mission among the Pottawatomies, who pa- 
season comes on, We Want to put in a piea tor the | ~ bs od é ‘ 
oie ae ee , tiently was teaching the Indian children the arts of 
old and tried friends of the field and garden on which ‘ Fe Re ‘ 
; civilized life ; and only got the Cultivator semi-occa- 
our forefathers were raised, and which they raised ~ x 
ke ’ ‘ sionally, as a boat went up to Fort Leavenworth.— 
and bequeathed to us, their fast children, as the best a , ; ‘ 
ee ; Now things are changed, and the Ohio Cultivator is 
heritage of the earth. These are the good old yel- Lia Ree: : aan 
. becoming an institution in that thriving country.— 
low corn, the mealy Irish potatoes, the beans and |, ‘ : 
‘ Father Duerinck, in sending for a club of ten, con- 
peas and pumpkins, the beets and carrots and cab- 
bages, the clovers and timothys and red tops, the ; td ; ; Culti th j 
. . és ild wis o have your Cultivator with its 
wheat, rye, oats and barley, the buckwheat, turnips os sn to have y : 


apie pretty engravings among the Pottawotemies. Your 
and old Carolina potatoes. All these have stood the | ,<sistance is much needed to instil into our minds a 
eating world in good stead many a time, and we love for work and industry, &c. I have told my 
rather think it will not do to dispense with them yet, 'Tiends a long yarn about your paper; that if they 
Give them the same careful attention that you be- take the Cultivator and follow its hints and doctrines, 

they will all have plenty to eat and to drink, plenty 
stock and produce to sell ;* that you will make their 
tinue to repay you as of old, and when the winter| pumpkins grow bigger, that you will cure their sick 


comes on, they will not be all moonshine in your horses, and keep their cattle from dying. Now,Col., 

barns or your cellars or your granaries, but a some- have done “i J teed poh Aerated i business to 
: make my friends realize their expectations. 

thing substantial to fall back upon. Yours respectfully, 
Picture or Tom Cris —There is a study for you, | St. Mary’s Mission, K. T oa 

horse fancier !—better than 24 pages of description— | seit Aone: ve ; 

every inch a horse. It was very kind of John R. Tae Cuinton County AGRICULTURAL Soctery 

Page to accord to the Onto Cuxrivaor the first in-, "@Y° agreed upon the 23d to 35th of Sept. for their 

troduction of this engraving to the public, as he says, next Fair. President A. E. Strickle is out in the 

“to show his high estimation of us personally and | P@P&Ts of that County with ” aaring call upon the 

collectively,” etc. It’s a great wonder to us if we} farmers. Old Clinton is never behind. 

don’t lay a hand upon Tom Crib’s mane before next, THE WEATHER axp Fruit Bups.—The month of 

snow fall, as we hope to take a range of the Hudson February being remarkably warm, the fruit buds of 

and other oriental celebrities. | peach trees have become so much swollen as hardly 


e to withstand the severe cold which came on with the 
Eco Trave Orentxc.—The Hancock Courier says | present month. The mercury on the morning of the 


that an establishment in Findlay took in on one day ‘9th inst. was within one degree of zero, 
last week, six hundred dozens of eggs from country | eral nights previous and since, the temperature was 
customers. We wish an account could be kept of! such as to contradict the assertion that Spring had 
the hen crop, this season, to see how it would foot | come, An examination of the buds on a dozen or 
up in the fall. | more peach trees at the nursery this morning, (March 
Sucar Cane Mitt.—While in Cincinnati the oth-| 12th,) shows that the more prominent and forward 
er day, we called on our friends Hedges & Free, of | blossom buds are killed—say from one third to one 
the Little Giant works, end found that they have a half of the entire number, according to the variety 
new mill in the works for crushing the Chinese Su-| and condition of the tree—but that enough remain 
gar Cane. They will make a public announcement sound as yet to afford a good crop, if no further ca- 
in due time. lamity awaits them. M. B. B. 


cludes with these remarks : 


stow upon the new candidates, and they will con- 


and for sev- 
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Tue Hoc Cuorera.—More than a year since a dis-| 


ease made its appearance among the hogs along the 
lower Miami and Wabash, which was called Hog 


Cholera. It has since appeared in various quarters 


in the West, and even in New England, sweeping off 


jurge numbers of swine, in an unaccountable man- 
ner 
confounds the doctors, and is not edsily traced to any 
tangible cause, but of course most prevalent and 
fatal where large herds are kept together. It has 
the form of a virulent epidemic. 

It is said that an effectual remedy consists in cook- 
ing two quarts of flax seed in ten gallons of water, 
an giving the mucilage to the hogs as hot as they 
can drink it, repeating the dose for a week or so.— 
The U.S. Ag. Society, at its late meeting, appoint- 
ed Dr. Dadd to make up a commission to investigate 
this matter and report. In Indiana, recently, peuple 
have died as was thought from eating pork that was 
infected with the seeds of this disease. 


— see e 


The Hog Crop of 1856. 





We gather the following facts and figures from the 
Cincinnati Price Current for this week, of the num- 
ber of hogs packed in the West last winter, and also 
other figures of comparison and transportation.— 
These facts have been gathered with much care and 
labor, and the public are under many obligations to 
the Editor of that paper for this piece of private en- 
terprise. We omit the details of returns from the 
various points of packing, and give only the totals: 
viz. : 





1855-6. 1856-7. 
CHE 6 occ Htc a aes esanians Gee 485,048 
Kentucky .... err ee 428,334 849,212 
TAMAR coves caccus «<0de Gpeee 849,212 
[| Orr 363,202 
MissOtt 6 occ ceca 0ccs sees dOueee 143,244 
ToWE: occtarn scsvce «case eee 105,322 
Tennessee......+.-e0+ee+- 62,400 42.811 
Wisconsin. ... 2. ccccee- 39,000 15,000 
Grand totals .........2,489,502 1,818,468 
1,818,468 
Total deficiency....... 671,034 


This deficiency, compared with last season, is 
equal to about 27 per cent. 

As regards the falling off in weight, having ex- 
amined the returns received with reference to this 
point very carefully, the following is the result. 

We obtained the comparative weights from one 
hundred and twenty-one places, and find that the 
aggregates of similar numbers of hogs, packed at 
these places, each season, are follows: 
iS errrrrrrrrrrrrrrre fk eS 
1856-7 . 0. cccccccs cccccccs cetyl 46,440 “ 





oe 


Deficiency ....¢++-+se2+++. 18,47482 
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Assuming this to be a fair indication of the 


}comparative weight of the whole number packed, 
| 


according to the returns, we place the falling off 
in weight at seven per cent., which is slightly less 
than the above figures indicate. Adding this to 
the falling off in number, the total deficiency is 


_,.|swelled to 384 per cent., as compared with the 
Like its prototype in the human species, it| 


business of the season of 1855-6. 
The crop, then, as compared with a few previ- 
ous seasons, stands as follows: 


34 per cent. less than that of 1855-6. 


G2 “ “ 1854-5. 

264 “ “ os 1853-¢ z 

1 “ “ w 85?-3 

44 1852-3. 
The yield of lard, this season, is, as far as we 
can ascertain, about two pounds to the hog less 


than last season. The proportion of barrel pork 


and box meat put up this season is greater than 


llast season; and of box meats, that is, meats in- 


tended for the English market, greater by thirty 
per cent. than in any previous year; consequent- 
ly, notwithstanding the pork crop is an exceed- 
ingly short one, the quantity of bacon prepared 


ifor, and which will be exported to England the 


present season, is greatly larger than that of any 
previous season. 

Our letters from Towa, Wisconsin and North- 
ern Illinois, say that the quantity of meat in those 
sections is not sufficient to meet the wants of the 
home trade, including the lumber regions, or pin- 
eries, and that the Southern market will have to 
be drawn upon to meet this deficiency. 
Transportation to the East. 


In addition to the returns of the number of 
hogs packed at the various places in the West, 
we have obtained the comparative number ex- 
ported from the West to the East from Septem- 
ber Ist to February Ist, each season, in order to 
place before our readers all the information we 
can, so that they may be the better enabled to 
draw their own deductions with more ease and 
accuracy. It will be seen that the increase in the 
number of hogs sent to the East, is not as large 
as was anticipated. 

The figures, which we have obtained from the 
proper officers at the various places, are as fol- 
lows: 





1855-6. 1856-7 
By Great Western (Canada) 

Railway from Detroit . 187,325 147,485 
By Central Pa. from Pittsburg 40,058 52,003 
By Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

from Wheeling & Mounds- 

Wie. ccccccccccrcceses G47I7 59,988 
By Lake and Railroad at Buf- 

falo, New York......... 175,402 258,899 
By New York and Erie Rail- 

way from Dunkirk....... 109.719 41,685 
By Cumberland Gap....... 1,860 3,445 
Totals ...ceccccceces 420,072 562.750 


529,072 





Increase........ 83,678 
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|damp (not wet) moss, earth or saw dust, to prevent 
their shriveliny. 








The 


ladder, saw, and two knives, with a mallet or similar 


fools requisite for grafting orchard trees, are a 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Grafting Fruit 


Trees. article, for splitting the stocks. Where much graft- 


ing of large limbs is to be done, a regular grafting 


There are not many farmers who can afford to be- 


stow the requisite time and labor for raising their 
own fruit trees, although in some cases it might be 
done to advantage—especially where there are sev- 
eral bovs in the family who will some day want trees 
for new orchards. The facilities for procuring trees 
from nurseries are now so great, that few persons are 
obliged to plant seedling or ungrafted trees, as was 
formerly the general practice, and then dept nd on 
some itinerant gralter to change their tops, after the 
character of the fruit had been tested. Still there 
are very many cases where the value of an orchard 
might be greatly enhanced by regrafting one half or 


more of the trees. 


In almost every neighborhood some persons will! 


be found to possess trees of choicer kinds than their 


neighbors ; and such persons are generally quite lib- 


eral in distributing scions to those who desire them. | 
In many cases, (especially in Southern Ohio,) farm-| 


ers who have been at much pains and expense in| 


procuring trees of varieties that were most highly 
praised in the books and catalogues (from the North 
and EKast,) find when they come to bear, that the fruit 


‘chisel, (as here represented,) should be procured 
from some agricultural store, (cost about $2) It 
|has a broad, thin biade for splitting the stock, and a 
|wedge shaped hook at one end for holding open the 
split while the scions are inserted. But where only 
/a few scions are to be set,a strong knife of any kind, 
having a broad and thin blade, with a straight edge, 
may be used for splitting the stock, and a small 
wedge of hard wood or iron will serve to hold it open. 

The 


are plainly represented by the annexed cut, and the 


modes of grafting most commonly practised 


remarks which follow we think will make the whole 
matter so plain, that every farmer’s boy who owns a 


jack knife can learn to set grafts. 


is not adapted to their soil and climate, and they | 
must resort to grafting, or purchase trees of more | 
suitable varieties. Where the orchard is healthy and | 


not too old, of course the former plan is to be recom-| 


then the question arises, how and when} 





mended ; 





ba . | Me™ Wa, 
We answer, first: | . 

Cae os 
The time for grafting, depends somewhat on the 


shall the work be performed ? aor 
saddle Grafting. 


1. Whip Graiting. z 8. Creit Gratting. 

No. 1. Whip or Splice Grafting.—This is most 
kinds of trees to be operated on. Cherries and’ practised by nurserymen on young stocks, (and on 
plums, for instance, to secure the best success, re-| young roots of apple trees,) where the stock and the 
quire to be done about a month sooner than apples | scion are nearly of asize. It is more easily and rap- 
and pears. But as there is more skill required in idly performed than any other mode, and very suc- 
grafting these than most persons possess, we would! cessful. With a very sharp knife cut off the top of 
advise the inexperienced to leave them to the nur-| the stock, with a clean smooth stroke, so as to make 
serymen, or resort to budding, (in summer,) which is} a slope 14 to 2 inches in length. Then cut the graft 
easier done. Apples and pears are commonly graft- with a similar slope on the lower end, and make a 


ed in Spring, just as the buds are opening, or during 
the month of April in this latitude. If the scions 
are kept in good order, the work may be successfully 
performed alter the blossoms and young leaves have 


appeared ; but most persons prefer to do it earlier. 


slit across the middle of the slope, on each, as seen 
in the cut, which will make a tongue or wedge on 
each to pass into the slit in the other, so as to hold 
the scion in its place. Great care must be taken to 
have the bark on one side of the scion exactly match 





The scions, as stated in our last, should be cut as the bark of the stock, as the union of the two will in 
early as February or March, before the buds are all cases mainly depend on this circumstance. When 


much swollen, and kept in a cool place, covered with | adjusted, take a narrow strip of waxed cloth and wind 
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around in such a manner as to hold them firmly to- 


vether and at the same time execlnde air and wet. 

N ’ Soddle Grafting.—This is not so com- 
monly practised as e ther of the other modes, because 
ttakes more time to perform it It is not difficult, 


method It 
for No. |, 
The manner of performing it will 


Slope the stock on 


however, and is a very sure is best ap- 


plied to stocks that are too large and too 
small for No. 3. 
readily be seen from the cut. 
both sides, in the form of a wedge; then split the 
end of the graft and shave off the inside of the two 
sides of the split, so as to make them match the two 
sides of the stock. Observe as before to have the 
burk of each join exactly on one side (and at the 
ends, if possible.) 


No. 3. 


commonly practised on large limbs, in grafting old 


Then bind firmly, as before. 
Cleft Grafting. — This method is most 
orchards, ete. Saw off the limbs at a place where 
free from knots, (and having reference to the forma- 
tion of a good shaped top,) smooth the end with a 
sharp knife, then with a strong blade and a blow 
from a mallet, split the end sufficiently for an open- 
ing to receive the scion. Place a small wedge in 
the middle to hold the cleft open, and then dexter- 
ously sharpen the scions to a wedge form, with a 
long smvoth slope, and if the limb is more than two 
inches thick, place one on each side, but if smaller, 
one is sufficient, and the scion in that case should be 
made thinner on the side towards the middle of the 
stuck,—don’t forget to have the bark of the scion 
match the inner bark of the stock. 
waxed cloth around the whole of the end of the limb 
covering the length of the split; and put wax over 
the top to exclude wet. No care will be necessary. 
in ordinary cases, for removing the bandages, as the 
cloth, if old, will break and give way in due time. 
Grafting Wax is made by melting together one 
pound beeswax, two pounds rosin, and half pound 
lard, or half pint linseed oil, (some use tallow in 
place of lard or oil, but this makes the wax too hard 
for ustng in cold weather.) Now take old cotton 
cloth, (calico or muslin,) and tear it into strips 3 or 4 
inches wide, and wind these around small sticks, 
forming rolls 2 or 3 inches in diameter ; drop them 
into the kettle of hot wax, and leave them there for 
half an hour, to soak through; then take them out, 
and when cool, or as wanted for use, the cloth can 
be unrolled and torn into narrower strips for winding 
around the grafts. A portion of the wax remaining 
in the kettle after soaking the cloth, should be poured 
into cold water, and worked by the hand into rolls of 
convenient size for putting over the cloth, on the tops 
of large limbs, where grafted, more effectually to ex- 
clude air and moisture. In mild weather the warmth 
of the hand will soften the wax sufficiently for using, 
but when grafting is done in cold weather, it is ne- 
cessary to have a fire of coals, a hot brick, or some 
other contrivance for warming the wax. M.B. BP. 
/ 


Wind plenty of 


| Now this direct proposition is 
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Dwarf Pears on Quince Stecks, 
The following article was written for the March 
No. of the Cincinnatus, and otherwise explains it- 

self.—Ep. 

Mr. Eprror :—I notice in the columns of your 
valuable journal, an article upon the cultivation of 
* Dwarf Pears,” by Wm. Stoms, E+q., which also 
seems to have been read before the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, and in which he reviews 
an opinion expressed by meon a certain occasion, 
relative to the cultivation of the pear on the 
quince stock. 

I] have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
that gentleman, but from the confident manner in 
which he writes, it is to be presumed that he has 
had better opportunities, and much larger expe- 
rience, than the cultivators of New Eneland. As 
to the accusations which he brings against me of 
” * bobbin,” * vee ring,” “backing out” 
from the culture of “ Dwarf Pears” —* jumping 
at conclusions without practical experience,” ad- 
vocating “moonshine theories,” 


* bloy iating, 


and similar de- 
nunciatory phrases, I yield to him all the honor 
which attaches to such courteous and classie lan- 
guage, agreeing with him that “ amenity and cour- 
tesy to opponents should always characterize de- 
liberations.” 

The grave charge he makes is, that I did say, 
in open meeting, and before the world, “shat the 
pear, upon the quince, should be planted deep 
enough to cover the place of junction, three or 
four inches below the soil, and then the pear will 
throw out roots from itself, and the result will be 
not only early fruiting, but also, longevity.” Mr. 
Stoms further says: “ When Col. Wilder shall 
have tried this new project some twenty years, 
then it is that he can speak with some truth and 
confidence as to early fruiting and longevity.”— 
encouraging, and 
induces me to inform Mr. Stoms, that I have tried 
this “new project,” not only “ twenty.” but more 
than twenty-five years ; and although I would not 
arrogate the riper experience which he claims, 
yet I will venture to assert, that I have in my 
grounds many pyramid pear trees from ten to 
seventeen feet in height, with trunks twenty inches 
in circumference, and branching at the base ten 
to twelve feeti—that hundreds of these trees are 
from twelve to fifteen years of age—that several 
of these are thirty years old—that they have 
borne regular crops from the third or fourth year 
after planting, and that in some instances I have 
gathered from the aforesaid trees, “not five or six 
beautiful pears,” on/y, but from one bushel to one 
barrel per tree. 1 do further aver, that these 
trees were originally upon the quince stock—that 
some of them remain in that condition now, but 
that most of them have rooted from the pear 
stock, and that Mr. Stoms may believe that there 
is “some truth” in this statement, (for “ verily, 
we speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen.”) I would really make oath to these 
facts, were it necessary to convince him of my 
veracity. 
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That there may be no misunderstanding of 


terms, let it be remembered that when I speak ot 
dwar} pear trees,—a term which I did not use in 
the qiotation he has cited—it is in contra dis- 
tinction to those Which are on the pear Toot; iol 
we of Massachusetts do not allow our pear trees, 
even those on the quince, to remain dwarjs or 
“moukeys.” No, no, Mr. Stoms; we not only 
make our pear trees grow, even on the quince, into 
beautiful, large pyramids, but we make them bear 
five to seven years earlier on the quince than they 
would on the pear stock. And, as to planting 
deeply, so as to allow the pear stock to root, it is 
no “new thing with the intelligent Colonel,” for 
he has always practised this system, a fact well 
known to his Ohio friends, and to every one who 
has visited his grounds. 

Mr. Stoms asks, * Why graft on the 
stock at all 7” 

Answer. To obtain “early fruiting,” and the 
pleasure and profit of regular crops, for many 
years, before the trees would produce fruit on 
their own stock. 

Again he inquires, Will the pear, under the 
circumstances he (Mr. Wilder) describes, (that 
is, rooting from the pear stock,) continue to be a 
ha dwarf?” x 

Answer. No: nor do we desire that it should; 
for, having commenced fruiting and furnished 


itself with fruit-spurs, it will continue to bear, | 


whether on the pear or quince root, or on both ; 
and, as to “ longevity,” it is generally admitted 
that the more roots a tree has, the greater will be 
its streneth, and the longer its duration of lite. 
Hence we plant the tree deep enough to allow 
it to root from the pear stock, and thus we keep 
the quince stock soft and emollient, also, causing 


it to swell evenly with the pear, and to emit roots | 


throughout its stem, which it will do, if kept be- 
low the surface of the soil. 

Mr. Stoms further says, “ When the friends of 
Dwarf pear culture shall come forward, and, with 
‘bill of particulars” show me an orchard of five 
hundred Dwarf Pear trees, that have been ten 
years planted, which have borne fruit successfully 
and paid cost, I will give up the contest.” 

Now we cannot carry our orchards to Ohio, but 
if friend Stoms will take the cars next August for 
Boston, and advise me of the time and at what 
depot he will arrive, I will have a carriage in 
readiness, take him to my house, have a good chat 
with him in the evening on Pomology, give him 
the bést bed and board we have, and in the morn- 
ing he shall see my pear trees and the memoran- 
dum of my sales of fruit for the past few years. 


I will then take him to my neighbor Austin’s, | 


the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, who has five hundred and ten pear trees. 
All these are on the quince root, with the excep- 
tion of one or two dozens, which are on the pear 
root; but as these latter have borne but little 
fruit, Mr. S. will not object to their being counted 
in the lot. These trees are from eleven to thir- 
teen years of age. One hundred of them are 
Louise bonne de Jersey’s. 


LPAI 


quince | 


These trees com-! 
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menced bearing about three years after planting, 
have borne regular and abundant crops ever 
-ince, and are now ina very vigorous and healthy 

midition. No account of the crops were kept 
itil the year 1801, but Mr. Austin has kindly 
furnished me with the amount of his sales since 
that date. The total sales for six years, 
335,408 76. The original cost of these trees was 
about fitty cents each, or $200. Mr. Austin is a 
merchant, and goes to the city every day, and the 
only help he has had, is the service of a man who 
also takes care of his stables and grounds. He 
has, however, given them his personal attention, 
and good cultivation, but 1 think, without further 
estimate of “cost,” we may reasonably conclude 
that these “ fire hundred trees” have “borne suc- 
cessfully, and paid cost.” 

We will then take a ride over to the Messrs, 
lovey’s, where we shall find a much larger num 
ber of pear trees, on the quince root. Their 
beautiful avenues are lined with them, some of 
which are from fifteen to twenty years of age, but 
as it will occupy perhaps too much time to exam- 
ine all of them, we wil take one walk as an ex- 
unple. Tlow delighted Mr. S. must be to sce 
220 pear trees, 110 on each side, loaded with 
their luscious fruit, only eight or nine years plant- 
ed, and all independently on the quince root.— 
Che product of those trees in 1890, was twenty 
arrels—in 1896, twenty-five barrels. The bigh- 
est price obtained was twenty dollars per barrel, 
the Jowest eight dollars. Then we can call on 
/Mr. Stickney, and look at his “dwarf” pear trees. 
| We shall see some magnificent specimens of Ur- 
,banistes and Louise bonne de Jerseys. The crop 
jof the latter he sold the last season at ten dollars 
|per bushel. Then we will go to Mr. Manning’s, 
who has some pear trees on the quince of very 
large size, being from thirty to forty years old, 
and which * still live,” and produce aunual crops. 
| Chen we will pursue our journey end call on Mr. 
|Cabot, the President of the Mass. Horticultural 
| Society, Messrs. Bacon, Downer, Richardson, 
| Johnson, and others who have splendid collections 
of “dwarf” pear trees, which have been * planted 
‘ten years.” By this time Mr. Stoms will be sat- 
istied whether “life to them is a mere shadow, 
and like a brief candle soon goes out ;” and hav- 
ling seen thus much of the “ absurdity of exuber- 
ant bearing,” perhaps will be able to “jump at 
conclusions without practical experience, be will- 
ing to “ blovinte,” “ veer round,” and without any 
more allusions to “moonshine theories,” and “hum- 
bugs,” acknowledge that whoever else is to “ back 
‘out,” it is not the cultivators of Massachusetts. 

As my object has been to bring practical expe- 
rience to bear on this subject, I cannot close this 
article without adding a few extracts from the re- 
marks of the celebrated Mr. Berckmans, formerly 
of Belgium, but now of New Jersey. He has 
spent a long life in the study of Pomology, and 
| his opinions are, therefore, worthy of confidence. 
- o the question, “ Will quince-grafted pears suc- 
ceed?” he replies : 

“T have vo hesitation in replying, Yes, they 
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will, and often better than on pear stock ; and 
they are less subject to blight. I know that I do 
not agree with the opinions of my late friends, 
Van Mons and Esperens, who never would admit 
a quince stock in their experimental gardens. I 
respect their memory, but cannot help considering 
their opinions asa prejudice. ‘They had not found 
out the good quince stock, and perhaps did not 
know how to plant quince grafted trees. I my- 
self did not know then. At present, my best 
trees are on the quince; and my best fruit also. 
‘Those who would successfully cultivate these must 
pay attention to the following rules : 

“1. Have a good, substantial, rather deep soil, 
with porous or drained subsoil. 

“2. Select the good Angers, or Orleans quince, 
for stock. 

“3. Plant no other varieties than those which 
succeed on the quince. 

“4. Plant the trees deep enough, so that the 
place where they have been budded shall be at 
least three inches below the surface of the soil. 

“5. Keep the weeds down. 

“6. Keep the branches low, and make a pyra- 
midal tree, by judicious pruning once or twice a 
year. If well pruned, the tree requires no 
pinching. 

“ Much has been said about the short-living of 
the quince stock. If properly planted in genial 
soil, which is not exhausted or impoverished by 
intervening field crops without a reasonable sup- 
ply of manure, as most of our apple orchards are, 
the quince-grafted tree will thrive for some fifty 
years or more. Some actual facts will prove 
what I state. Ton. M. P. Wilder has in his gar- 
den in Dorchester, trees which he brought from 
Long Island some twenty years ago. They have 
yielded fine crops almost every year, and there is 
no reason to anticipate a diminution of growth or 
crops. ‘These trees are on the quince, but they 
have been planted by a man who knows how to 
manage trees. 

“In the same garden are some fine Urbaniste 
trees,—a_ part on the pear, and a part on the 
quince,—planted in the same spot in the same 
year. Those on pear roots are now beginning to 
bear some spare fruits, while the others, on quince, 
have yielded bushels of fruit for the last seven 
years, and are actually loaded with a splendid 
crop. All are equally healthy. 

~ Tle who wants large crops of pears, indifferent 
in size or quality, may plant all his trees on the 
pear stock ; but he has to wait from ten to fifteen 
years. If you want large, fine fruit, which, in 
fact, pays better, with less trouble and expense, 
select your varieties on the quince. These will 
often bear the first year, and always the third or 
fourth from their planting. If I had thirty trees 
to plant, twenty should be on the quince, the bal- 
ance on pear stock, 

* Some varieties will not grow upon the quince, 
but even these do well double worked, that is, bud- 
ded or grafted upon a variety worked already 
upon the quince and succeeding upon it. 
French call it intermediary grafting. 
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“Tn planting orchards, the same care and the 
same digging is required for a standard as for a 
quince stock, but how different the result? Ask 
Mr. Liovey, and others around Boston, from which 
they derive their largest profits. They all agree 
that the quince root has paid the soil. the ex- 
penses, tree and all, long betore the pear stock 
has shown any signs of bearing.” 





Dome Miscellany, 


“z> The Cultivator readers will greet Mrs. Bost- 
wick, just returned from a sojourn in the far South : 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Patience of Hope. 





BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK, 





Far down a dreamy valley, where sun falls less thas shadow, 
\ deep and placid river melodiously flows ; 
On sts banks of greenest verdure, such as decks the surmmer meadow 
he wrrtle wre e launrel—the vine-branch clasps the rose. 
From afar mine eyes have watched it.—from afar its pearly flow 


Cheers the Present’s checkered pathway—cheered the darksome 
bending toward it—ah ! such eager heart and eyes, 


Fate’s unchangable No nearer !’’ never, never satisfies, 


I may pot bathe me ia it, in the life I m leading now, 
ily feel its spray drops cool on my fevered brow 
Only cateh the distant odors of the blossoms on its shore” 


And its wavelet’s famtest murmur, and J may not ask for more! 


But in the Life that cometh, iu the better World to be, 
I shall see it, I shall fiad it as it finds the Eternal -ea: 
In its tide of cooling crystal, I shall bathe my weary feet, 
And my lips shall learn new raptures, as they touch its waters 


sweet 


Thus Hope dwells with the Future—most serene and pleasant, 
And I thank the Father, praise him evermore, 
That through the Past’s deep shadow, through the checkered 
Present, 
Winds the one fair River, making gladness on its shore! 
Ravenna, 1857 


— 2. ee -— — 


Common Sense in Tlome Affairs. 





BY MRS. WMETTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 





I have sometimes thought there were some peo- 
ple who never did exercise common sense ; and 
though I have met many men whose aping after 
follies made them little else than apes, yet I con- 
fess it with mortification that it is among the 
women I have found the greatest lack of the wis- 
dom which makes home what it should be, and 
life what it should be, and the heart what it should 
be. Drop down in the midst of any litile circle, 
where, apparently, is much real worth and exer- 
cise of truth, and observe for yourself, O reader! 

Here is Mrs. — —, a quiet, sweet little body, 
whose health is quite gone. She is still working, 
still ambitious—for what? For position; for 
living as well as her neighbor of the stone house! 
and in this reckless race she has sacrificed the 
dearest boon God gave to her—health. No use 
for her to say, “others do it,” “my husband ex- 
i pected it,” “my children would not have been no- 
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ticed without it,” for none of these excuses suflic 


( 
for a positive sacrifice of happiness.a real suicide. 
Common sense would dictate 
treast 


1] 
Would 
d 


no sacrifice of lite- 
res upon the shrine of common usage: but 
rather dictate such 


prudential steps as 
Wo il hot have compromised b vxly-comilort aud 


soul-culture. 


There is Mrs. — a gay, lielitl ye 
creature, the very personification of ros health 
al | life « nioyment. But, be not hast: in couclue 


sions. She has a home and a husband and chil- 
dren; but that bome lacks the quiet air and ex- 
quisite presence which renders it what it should 
be—a Paradise in miniature; and the husband is 
just as happy in his counting-room as at his fire- 
side; and the children think little else than of the 
dresses to wear, the day to spend, and the party 


at micht. There is, to the close observer, an al- 
most total want of soul-culture in that home; and 
tiv waiely ot the mother is won at the expense o! 
the truer happiness of her husband, the nobler as- 


pirations of her children, and the higher sphere ot 
her own usefulness. 

And then there is Miss ———=, WO you would 
think is pursuing the true life, by avoiding vain 
show, parties—who practices economy and a mod- 
est style in all things ;—she, you think, is endowed 
with the rare virtue of doing what she knows to 
be right. It may be, but not in its fullest degree ; 
—she does not realise that life is given for accom- 
plishine nt 


veloping all her mental treasures to their utmost ; 


-that a true happiness consists in de- 
and therefore, with all her well meaning, she is 
not exercising the common sense which God has 
endowed her with, when she passes through years 
of comparative listlessness and ease. 

Soon through the ealendar—we might enu- 
It may be 
the other sex have as many, or more short-com- 
ings; but it is no excuse for us, who are to be the 
mothers of a race, and who should be the orna- 
ment of society. 


merate the positive faults of our sex. 


A true life consists in first ren- 
dering a home joyous, well ordered, beautiful, and 
all in it and around it perfectly at home; second, 
in the practice of such thoughts and feelings as 
tend to harmonise, instead of dividing, society ; so 
that a// may be friends who are good and respect- 
able, without regard to their wealth; third, in so 
endowing the mind by study and reflection, as to 
render its converse one of intelligence and useful- 
ness, and its tastes elevated. When women learn 
to practice such common sense, this life will not 
have so many sad records to write, and so many 
obstacles to overcome in reaching Heaven. 
Moonshine. 

A little child said to us the other day, “I know 
what makes the moon so bright! It’s because 
they have gas up there !”—quite as plausible, we 
thought, as some of the speculations of the philos- 


ophers—particularly philosophers of the old fash-| 


ioned kind, who ascribe all kinds of influences to 
moonshine, on plants and planting time. One 


Father Veccut. a learned priest in Rome, Italy, | 
is now taking observations on the moon with a re-! 
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tracting telescope of rare power, and is revealing 
many of the mysteries of that mystic land. Te 
is Mapping the mountain peaks, and giving them 
names; and probably soon will be abie to tell our 
lady inquisitors all about that "yea in the moon” 
Since the day of the celebrated * moon hoax” oi 
Kdear A. Poe and Richard A. Locke. people we 
chary of moon stories; but, the time has dount- 
\ when truth will be told about that =: 

elite of ours. We are afraid it will be a sad d 


for the “ 


less Come 


moonshine” philosophy of farmers and 
gardeners, when the truth is told. oD Pee 
eon r 


The Richt and Wreug of Giving. 


The day had been intensely warm, and when 
the sun went down, a strong breeze sprung up, 
whirling the dust and sand in thick gusts up and 
down the s. Great black clouds spread 
slowly and grandly over the sky, and the low mut- 
ter of the distant thunder gave indications of an 
Appron h ne shower. 

Wrapping my mantle about me, I hurried on 
with quick steps, fearful I should not reach home 
rain descended. And as I walked, I 
thought of the pleasant hour we would all enjoy 
atier tea, practising and singing new music, when 
my thoughts were broken by a piteous voice, 


calling, 


stree 


i ‘ fore the 


* A penny, ma’am, only a penny !” 

I turned and saw the crouching form of a poor 
cripple, whom I had passed and re-passed for so 
long a time, he had become as familiar as the 
street signs or show-cases. I felt for my purse, 
when a loud peal of thunder and fresh gust of 
dust sweeping in my face, banished the good im- 
pulse, and I hurried on, selfishly thinking it too 
much trouble to stop at such a time, and draw off 
my gloves to give him a piece of money. Besides, 
as I saw him every day, another time would an- 
swer just as well. And so the beautiful billow 
that welled up in my heart flowed silently back, 
hut it bore in its depths no pearl, that should re- 
turn to me “after many days!” 

I never saw his poor bent form again, or heard 
that simple petition, for he died shortly after; and 
when I heard it, the tears involuntarily sprung to 
my eyes, and as I vainly wished for the return 
of that lost opportunity, so I resolved another 
should not go by unimproved. 

Before L had become so accustomed to the 
street beggars of a city, my heart was filled with 
pity for all, and I believed them as truthful and 
worthy as they were wretched in appearance. 

One pleasant morning, I took my work basket 
and went out to spend the day with a friend. On 
my way I met a blind man seated by the road- 
side. He plead blindness, and begged so humbly, 
that the appeal went to my heart, but as I had 
come away without money, I could only pity him 
and pass on. When I related the incident to 
Kate, I was shocked at her smile and careless 
reply : 

“Oh, you little benevolent soul, you have yet 
to be initiated in the deceit of those imposters. 
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You know those three fine brick houses on 


| 
street 2” ‘ Is 


* Yes,” I replied. 

“ Well, your poor beggar is no other than their 
legal owner, with an income more than sutlicient 
for his support 2” 

We often hear of the heartlessness of the rich 
in turning away paupers, and shutting them from 
their doors. We cannot but think this all arises 
from so much benevolence being wasted upon im- 
posters. Who that has lived long in a city has 
not some time been called to their door, and found 
there a strong, muscular man, with a little soiled 
paper, setting forth 
fumine and 


his sufferings in the shape of 
shipwreck, fire and water, = the sum 
of the whole a petition for money! Should you 
question them, they reply as though a stranger to 
our language, by motions, thereby to 
exciti your sympathy. But return 
the paper with a refusal, and it is not uucommon 
to hear the muttering of a little plain English, in 
words not to be found in relig 


signs and 
more strongly 


‘ous books. 

And this is not the only class thatplay upon 
the charity of the benevolent. Little children are 
taught it as a trade, and are sent out half naked, 
with piteous tales, in order to obtain money. 

It was only a short time ago, as I went round 
to the Post Office, 1 saw two little boys, perhaps 
five or six years old, turning somersets on the 
long bench by the side door. They were brim 
full of fun and frolic, with bright eyes and bloom- 
ing cheeks, and their white rounded limbs were 
freely exposed, as the rags that 
flapped and fluttered in their play. So engaged 
were they, they did not see me when I first passed 
them, but when I returned they heard my ri 
upon the walk, and as nimble asa squirrel they 
sprung to the ground and approached me; one in 
advance of the with a suffering look and 
broken voice, asked: 

“Will you please just give me a cent, lady? 
I've not had any thing to eat for two days 7” 

He was evidently surprised to hear me laugh 
at the mournful story, and when I put my hand 
on his head and said, * Well, my little friend, it 
don’t affect your happiness much, does it?” he 
gave the other a sly wink, as though * she’s too 
sharp.” and away they disappeared down an alley. 

I heard a friend a few days since telling of a 
little girl he met who stretched out her little thin, 
blue hand, and painfully asked, “Oh, sir, please 
give me adime. Father is dead, mother and the 
baby are so sick, and we *ve nothing in the house | 
to eat!” As soon as the silver was placed in her 
hand, she bounded away with such a light step,| 
he felt curious to watch her; so turning the cor-| 
ner, he looked up the alley where she had j joine “dl 
a groupof children as ragged and filthy as her-| 
self, and holding up the dime, exclaimed wine! 
phantly, “ See, 
have some candy 1” | 

We may not ‘wonder at the erime which peo- 
ples jail and prison-house, when a large class of | 
men and women have been trained to such de-| 
ception from their infancy upward. | 
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other, 


iwas telling about. I 


jit. If it was not just so many degree 
\it would not come and make 


I've got so much; now, let’s alljone egg, salt enough, and a tabl spoonful of : 
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We have need, much need, lest from 


such 
cenes our benevolence turn to conte Tipt, LO se arch 
out the poor; remembering that the truly needy 
possess a sensiliveness that keeps them toiling in 
starva- 
making 
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Hlealthy Women — Lessons 


miserable garrets, almost on the verge of 


tion, rather than bear the 
public their wants. 


hum ili ation of 


im -iouse- 
keeping. 
Mr. Harris :—As I think I 


remedy for the nervous headache 


have found 

that the ladies 
yi will inform 
your paper if you see 
would rise 


of America complain so much of 
you, and you may put it in 
tit. LE think that if 
morning, tuke a 


they early in the 
vood Wash it water—-do not 


warm it—then take the mi 
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‘Ko Paik On them arm, 


~ally out to the barn-yard, milk some half 


dozen 
vet their own breakfast, and take cold 
they would not b 
wdache. I 
their little 
and romp and play, 

and slide, 
think, too, that 
much better tor the country 
would learn their ; 


water instead of tea or coffee, 
troubled so much with the 


also think that 


nervous h 


mothers should let 


daughters run out of doors 


and their big daughters skate s Annie 


it would be 
housewives, if they 
girls to make light bread, in- 
stead of learning them to play on the plano. 


To 
be sure, 


it would be well enough to learn them to 
play on the piano, but learn them to wfrk first. 
For my part, 1 have a mother that believes in 
raising girls to help her, and not to sit in the par- 
lor tor her to wait upon. She learned me to 
make light bread and johnny cake in preference 
to playing on the piano, and [ thank her for it— 
My mother made considerable cheese, last sum- 
mer, and I took some lessons in She 
would stand by and tell me just how hot to have 


that line. 


s above zero, 
She 
cot old enough 


wood cheese, 
said she thought that when a virl 
to get married, they ought to 
butter and cheese. 
failing, and she 
have the 


know how to make 
Moreover her health 
wanted me 
most of the work 


was 
to help her; and as I 
to do now, and there 


re ten in the family, you may know that I do 
not sit still much of the time. SARAH. 
Sandusky Co., Feb., 1837. 


enlace 

CooKxinGc Hominy.—l1 will vive vou 
for cooking hominy , 
the old way. Put 
lusual, and boil one 
| blanket over it, 


a recipe 
labor of 
ny over the fire as 
hour; take it off and puta 
then turn a tub over that, and let 
jit stand till cool, and it will be pert ectly cooked. 

Mary Witiresipes. 
Ind., Feb., 1857. 


Corn Cake.—Six cups of good buttermilk, 


with one-fourth the 


your homi 


Johnson Co.,. 


sile- 
ratus; make thin as batter for trying, beat quick- 


ily and only long enough to free from lumps ; pour 

into buttered pans, and bake half an hour. This 

is light, with a nice tender crust. MINNIE. 
Alliance, 3d mo., 1857. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTivaTor Orrice, March 14, 1857. 

The transactions in Produce at this season are chiefly from 
store or second hand, and do not strictly interest our readers.— 
In Dairy products the demand is moderate, and prices without 
material change. Grain is not very quick sale, except oats, which 
is wanted for working teams. Clover Seed is high again, going 
Timothy is dull, and sells for $3 50@3 75 
Flax Seed is up to $175. Hogs go off at $6 25 gross. 
Cattle are scarce, and the price is going up; 
$5 25 gross 


up to $8 from store. 
Good Beef 
Sales are made at 
Sugars are guing down a trifle. 
Tue Woot MaRKET isinsome doubt yet. We do not look for 
The new Tariff bill 
goes into effect on the Ist of July, and admits free of duty all 
wool costing less than 20 cents per pound, and reduces the duty 
from 30 per cent. as at present, to 25 per cent. on wool costing 
over 20 cents. The expectation of heavy importations after the 
Ist of July, will be likely to keep Manufacturers from laying in 
large stocks of the new home clip, until the result of prices es- 
tablished by the offerings of imported wool is known. Very little 
can be prognosticated with a degree of certainty until the effect 
of this new state of trade is settled by actual trial. 


any improvement upon present indications 





Announcements— Lake Erie Nursery. 


THE FIRM OF LEWIS 
is this day dissolved by mutual consent 
March 9, 1557. LEWIS NICHOLSON & CO. 


—~ THE NURSERY BUSINESS 

> 
Will be continued at the same place—LAKE ERIE NURSERY— 
by the Subscriber, whois authorized to settle all the affairs of 
the late Firm 

A new Priced CaTaLoove of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c 
for Spring of 1857. is now ready, and will be sent to all who en- 
close a postage stamp to prepay postage. Al-o Greennouse Cat- 
aLoovue. Address LEWIS NIGHOLSON, 


March 15-* East Rockport, Cuyahoga Co., O. 
10 BUSHELS NEW CROP, AND OF SU- 
perior quauty, for sale Y J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
March |5-3t 0. 200 Main street, Cincinnati 





THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


NICHOLSON & CO.} 


VOL. XIII. 


a] a a 
THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 
ESTABLISHED AT COLUMEUS IN 1845. 
—DEVOTED TO— 
. . ‘ L & . . . 
General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFPATNS, 
Published on the 1st aud loth of every Month, 
At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for 52; 6 Ccpies for 
+4: 9 Copies for 46; 
AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUF OF NINE. 


The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


mail or otherwise. Addyess 


TO STOCK DROVERS. 

On and after March 10th, a STOCK TRAIN will run between 
Columbus and Bellaire,on the Central Ohio Railroad. leaving 
Columbus at 530 P. M., and arriving at Bellaire at 5.10 A. M.; 
enabling Stock Shippers to run steck through from Cincinnati and 
Dayton to Bellaire in twenty-four hours, by leaving the above 
W. J. FELL, Agent, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


named places in the morning. 

March 15 

(= Mr. BarenamM wishes to say that his numerous customers 
who have already ordered fruit trees from the Columbus Nur- 
sery, may rest assured that their orders will be promptly attend- 
ed to as soon as the weather will permit, and those who have not 
yet sent their orders, need not be afraid that the supply will be 
exhausted, but the sooner they attend to it the better. 

March .5. 


How To WRITE: a New PockeT MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND 
Lerrer-WritinG.—This is the first of a series of popular Hand. 
Books, and embraces Hints on Penmanship and the choice of 
Writing Materials, Practical Ru‘es for Literary Composition in 
General, and Epistolary and Newspaper Writing, PUNCTUATING 
and PROOF CORRECTING in particular; and Directions for 
writing Letters of Business, Relationship, Friendship ard Love ; 
illustrated by numerous examples of genuine epistles, from the 
pens of the best writers ; to which are added Forms for Letters 
of Introduction, Notes, Cards, &c., and a collection of Poetical 
Quotations. Price, in paper 30 cts., muslin 50 cts. Address 

Mar. 15 FOWLER & WELLS, 3(8 Broacway. N. ¥ 





Tue SoctaL REVOLUTIONIST, a medium for the free discussion 
of general principles and practical measures pertaining to human 
progress and general well being. Published by the Rising Star 
Association, near Greenville,O. Edited by John Patterson. 32 
pp., monthly, $1 a year. Mar. 15. 


Improved Stock for Sale, 





URHAM CATTLE, JACKS, JENNETS AND 
Mules, South Down Sheep and Chester White Pigs, con- 


| Stantly on hand and for sale. SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
| Mar. 15-tf 


5-tft Hartford, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 
| . - 
| JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
| [N AN AGRICULTURAL POINT OF VIEW, 
| this plant deserves a high position. It is easivy cultivated, 


and very productive—the crop sometimes exceeding two thousand 
| bushels per acre. Being anxious that this plant should be thor- 


»| ouzhly tested as a root crop for stock feed, I have procured a 


| quantity of the seed, which I offer for sale at $4 per by shel 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Mar. 15. 200 Main street, Cincinnatt. 


POLAND OATS. 
HAVE A GOOD SUPPLY OF POLAND 
Oats for sale. Price $1 per bushel. 
J. M. MeCULLOUGH, 


No. Yuv musa steer, Cincinnati. 





March 15-2t 





Re 


